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INTRODUCTION. | 


TT HOUGH the principles which are aſ- 
ſerted in the enſuing remarks have 
been fo generally diſcuſſed, and ſo ably de- 
fended, that it is hardly in the power of 
inſpiration farther to illuſtrate their im- 
portance, or give additional evidence to 
their truth; yet the ſuperiour ability and 
addreſs, which appear in the Reſolutions to 
which theſe Remarks refer, ſeem to entitle 
them to a particular attention. It is wiſhed 
that the obſervations may be read with the 
ſame candour, and ingenuous regard to 
truth, with which they were compoſed ;— 
the writer is as ſuperiour to flattery as he 
is to fear: But, in juſtice to himſelf, it be- 
comes him to declare, that, though he dif- 
ters in opinion from that Reverend Body 
who ſubſcribed the Cheſter Reſolutions, yet, 
from his perſonal acquaintance with ſome, 
and the general reputation of others, he en- 
tertains a reſpectful idea of their abilities, 
1 4 their 
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their learning, and their virtue. An infe- 


riour acquaintance with the human mind, 


and the origin of its opinions, to that which he 
has been deſirous to obtain, would enable him 
to account for the doctrine which the reſolu- 


tions avow, without queſtioning the extent 


of the Reſolvers' underſtandings, or he's inte- 


. prity of their hearts, 


Tt t may A thou ght Fa theſe Remarks are 
unſeaſonably preſented to the public, ſince 
the Diſſenters application to Parliament has 


again been rejected. But, as we cannot al- 
low ſucceſs to be a teſt of merit, or the opi- 


nions of the majority, either in or out of Par- 


liament, to be the ſtandard of truth, we ſhall 


ſtill perſevere in our endeavours to enlighten 


the minds of our countrymen, and accompliſh 


the reſtitution of our rights; by being filent 


or inactive, we ſhould fail in our duty to 
1 and be * to ourſelves. 


Had it been only to ſerve a temporary 
purpoſe, or anſwer ſome views ſuggeſted by 


ſituation, the writer has ſome doubt whether 


he ſhould have obtruded his remarks on the 
public, even in that form which is neither 


adapted 
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adapted to impoſe on the underſtanding, nor 
even to attract an impartial attention. But, 
if the principles which are contained in this 
pamphlet are true, their truth and their obli- 
gation are eternal; and they will be acknow- 
ledged to be the baſis of what is important 
In religion, and excellent in government, 
when that doctrine which obſtructs the in- 
fluence of reaſon, and the rights of man, 
will be regarded as a tale of former times; 
' which an enlightened poſterity is only in- 
duced to believe, becauſe the evidence of 
hiſtory irreſiſtibly commands its aſſent. 
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185 1 „Tauer every Nate bath an \ | 
right to require evidence of the 
<« opinions of thoſe whom it ſhall employ in 
its offices of truſt and power, whether they 
ce arefriendlyor hoſtile tothe conſtitution which 
« 2+ hath eftabliſhed; and that this right - 
« ariſes not merely from laws which may 
have been enacted by that ſtate, but from 
that principle of ſelf» preſervation which 
© belongs to communities as well as indivi- 
** duals, and which is antecedent and ſupe- 
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© rior to all law.” - 
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| Wo wer. No equitable government is poſ- 
| ſeſſed of any power that is not derived from 
the conſent of the governed, either expreſſed 
or implied. When I enter into ſociety, I tacit- 
1y ſurrender a part of my liberty, to diſpoſe of 
my actions, my acquiſitions, and my time, 
which, in a ſtate of nature, would be at my 
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own diſpoſal; but there are certain rights, of 
which government, only originating in ne- 


ceſſity, and conſtituted to provide againſt the 
weakneſs and the vices of man, cannot re- 
quire a ſurrender ; becauſe ſuch a ſurrender 


would neither be poſſible nor expedient. The 
right of private judgement is an unalienable 
right of nature, which, as no individual can 
exerciſe it for another, ſo no individual can 


transfer it, either to any other individual, or 
to any collective body of men: This is one 


of thoſe rights which are antecedent to, 
« and therefore ſuperior to all law.” It is, 


a right not to be reverſed by any civil de- 


cree, except upon the plea mentioned by a 
Roman hiſtorian, Id enim eſt quius quod 
eſt fortius.” No legiſlature, therefore, tho? 
it be allowed to preſcribe a rule of civil con- 


duct, can be poſſeſſed of any r:ght to pre- 


ſcribe a ſyſtem of opinions, becauſe the 


ſource from which that legiſlature muſt have 
derived its right, is incapable of conferring 


it ; and whenever ſuch a power is exerciſed, 
it is an uſurpation, not a right. All that the 


government of a country can have a right to 


demand from any individual is, a promiſe 


that 
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0 will not violate the purpoſe for which 
ſociety was formed]; or, in other words, that 

he will not injure the peace, the property, 
or the fame of any citizen in the ſtate of 

which he is a member. If we ſuppoſe any 
legiſlature to be entitled to advance beyond | 
this line, we ſuppoſe them inveſted with a 
power which is in its own nature unlimited; 
viz. a power of determining what opinions 
are or are not friendly to the ſtate ; which, 
allowing their underſtandings to be the teſt 
of truth, the right of private judgement is 
precluded for ever; and the principle of © ſelf 
* preſervation,” on which is aſſumed. this 
right of requiring evidence of opinions, when 
permitted to operate to its full extent, will 
_ juſtify every ſpecies of perſecution which has 
diſgraced the hiſtory of nations. To fay that 
at this enlightened period, no legiſlature will 
ever make this extravagant uſe of its power, 
is certainly a language unfit for wiſe men to 
adopt; ſound policy requires us to guard a- 
gainſt what men May do, not to truſt to what 
they vol do; and true philoſophy meaſures 
the violation of juſtice, not by the magnitude 
of the inſtance, but by the important conſe- 


quences which flow Oy from the prin- 
„„ e That 


EL 
II. That upon the ſame principle, eve- 
er ry ſtate hath a right to declare what ſhall 
be deemed a ſufficient proof, or TEST, 


« whether ſuch opinions are or are not 
” ne to its eſtabliſhments.” 


Aer. If no Ntate has a 8 to 3 0 


any ſyſtem of opinions, becauſe this would 
be to exerciſe a power ſubverſive of the firſt 
principles of nature, it is obvious that no 
ſtate has a right to eſtabliſh any Tz |, whe- 


ther ſuch opinions are or are not friendly to 


the ſtate, fince actions alone, and not opi- 


nions, are within the juriſdiction of the ma- 
giſtrate.— yt e even ſuppoſing that the legi- 
ſlature of a country has a right to preſcribe 
a Teſt of opinions to perſons whom it em- 
pleys in any offices of truſt, it ſurely would 
be unwiſe to aſſert, that it has a right to pre- 


ſeribe any Teſt which is not derived from 


the nature of the office.— Had I a building 
to erect, I. might expect from my architect 
ſome proof of his acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of his art; but what opinion might be 
juſtly entertained of my underſtanding, ſhould 
1 pronounce him unworthy of my confidence, 
becauſe he — refuſe to ſubſcribe to my re- 

ligious 
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ligious or my political creed ? The legiſlatare 
of a country may ptefer one ſe@ of Chriſtianity 
to another; may connect certain emoluments 
and eccleſiaſtical honours with the profeſſion 
of a religious creed. Tis this which conſtitutes 
an eſtabliſhed Church; but till the forms of 
that eſtabliſhment which exiſts in this king- 
dom, and the theological tenets it propoſes 
as a Teſt to its members, are proved effen- 
tial to the exiſtence of our civil conſtitution, 
we muſt aſſert, that any Teſt, which is only 
expreſſive of a religious profeſſion, when ap- 
plied as a qualification for civil and military 
offices, is not only inconſiſtent with the 
principles of freedom, but with the obvious 
diftates of common ſenſe. 15 "| 


« III. That a compliance with 1 a 
«of conformity which now ſubſiſt in this 
* kingdom, is required from thoſe who are 
employed by the ſtate as a pledge, or ſe- 
7 curity, that they will not attempt any 
thing hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed conſtitu- 
* tion: that under this view; ſuch teſts are 
not puniſhments for an opinion, but rer 
« ſtraints to prevent an evil; not inſtruments 


7 oppreffion, but . lo preſerve 
« the 
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«« the public . And we are ſo far from 
* conſidering them as * grievances or com- 
on evids, that we think ourſelves war- 
ranted, from the experience of more than. 
% a century, to expreſs our deſires that they, 
* may be continued in force (or that ſome 
other equivalent obligations may be ſubſti- 
tuted in their place) as wiſe and juſt pro- 
" viſions for the ſafety of the Nate,” 75 
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Anſwer. That "is eſtabliſhment of Teſts 
is both iniquitous and abſurd is obvious 
from that account which is ſtated in this re- 
ſolution, as the purpoſe for which they are 
appointed, viz. a pledge or ſecurity that 
thoſe who conform to them, will attempt | 
nating hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed conſtitu- 
tion. It is a material objection to any Teſt 
of conformity, that it may be equally appli- 
edat the diſcretion of the magiſtrate for the 
ſupport of what is true, or the Propaga- 
tion of what is falſe: That though it-cannot 
accelerate the progreſs of knowledge, i it may 
give firmneſs and duration to the empire of 
error; that it may either be adopted to ſup- 


Port a ſyſtem of e N in the ſtate, by 
excluding 
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excluding the moſt virtuous and enlightened 


of its citizens from offices of truſt, or be- 


come a treacherous auxiliary to a free con- 


ſtitution.* But as a religious Teſt is only an 


evidence of religious profeſſion, . ſhould it be 


allowed to preſerve from violation the claims 


of an eſtabliſhed church, it can be no pro- 


tection to S civil conſtitution: But ſuppoſe 
it able to operate as a guard upon both, is it 


juſt to preclude the influence of my exerti- 


ons as a citizen, or my enquiries as a philo- 


ſopher, from contributing to improve the 
- conſtitution of that country with which I 
am connected by nature and by intereſt ?' Is 
the engagement into which I enter by com- 
plying with this Teſt worthy of an enlight- 


ened 


* Conſtantine the Roman Leg was n to 


the Chriſtian religion about the year 313 of the Chriſtian 
Ara: He countenanced or eſtabliſhed one ſect of Chriſti- 
anity. His immediate ſucceſſor ſupported another. _ 


the Apoſtate ſubverted them both, and eſtab 
Heathen Temple on the ruins of the Chriſtian Church. 
This Julian furniſhed the model of that T A, of which + 
Chriſtian eſtabliſhments are now ſo tenacious, All that : 


were appointed to offices, either in the Government or 
the Army, were obliged to attend the ſervices of the 
_ Heathen I emples, and. * ſacrifices to che Roman 
| Gods. 
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al 
ened policy to propoſe, or a virtuous citizen 


to accept? If the object of a Teſt is here 
properly deſcribed, its worſt enemies cannot 
point out its abſurdity in language more clear 
and deciſive. It either ſuppoſes that the 
preſent conſtitution is too oppreſſive and ab- 
ſurd to bear the diſcuſſions of reaſon, or too 


pertect, both in its principles and its forms, 
to admit of the ſmalleſt improvement. The 


former ſuppoſition implies an argument 
_. againſt the propriety of a Teſt which will 
be felt in its full force by the meaneſt under- 


ſtanding; the latter can neither be true in the- 


ory, when aſſerted of any human inſtitution, nor 
vill the moſt determined advocate for eſta- 
bliſhments allow it to be juſtified by fact, 
when applied to the English conſtitution.— 
It is ſaid that a Teſt is not a puniſhment for, 

an opinion, but a reſtraint to prevent an evil. 
If the evil againſt which a ſtate ſhould pro- 

vide, by a Teſt of Conformity, be a dif- 
ference of opinion, I ſee no reaſon why the 
. ſtate ſhould not appoint a Feſt to aſcertain 


the public Creed on every ſubject to which 


the human intellect can be applied, or why 
it ſhould be leſs oppreſſive to reſtrain us from 
inlgüng the doctrines of policy or reli- 


gion 


* 
gion (which probably we ſhall not be able to 
do without hazarding ſome aſſertions that 
may be hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution) 
than from diſcuſſing the principles of morals, 
philoſophy or taſte. It may be ſaid that the 


former of theſe ſubjects are more immediate 
ly connected with the eſſential intereſts of ſo- 
ciety than the latter; but if thoſe who form 
the Teſt are to judge of its application, with 


the aſſiſtance of a prejudiced - underſtand- 


ing and a fertile fancy, who will fay how 
far it ſhall not be conſtrued to extend? 
The hiſtory of Gallileo is in the recollec- 


tion of us all: Had the principle which (I 
agree with the writer of this reſolution) is 


the foundation of every Teſt, been not on- 


ly adopted in ſpeculation, but maintained in 


fact, it would have formed an adamantine 


barrier againſt the progreſs of knowledge; 


and if no man ſhould be admitted into any 
office of truſt till he could give an unequi- 


vocal evidence of his aſſent to the wiſdom 
and juſtice of every eſtabliſhment, (or in 
other words) of every part of ſo complex a 


yſtem as the Britiſh Conſtitution, every 
1 ſtatute 1 in our civil, and canon, in our ecele- 
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ballical code (and I am juſtified in n 
ing the principle ſo far) the action of * 
man affairs muſt be ſuſpended for ever. 
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; I ED Tei is 0 in the ch reſolution, that 
"y Teſts * * are not puniſhments, for an opinion,” 
It but reſtraints to prevent an evil; there is an 
1:1 attempt at refinement in this diſtinction 
1 which is really unworthy of the writer's un- 
derſtanding. The facramental Teſt is in- 
bl: - tended as an evidence of religious profeſſion; 
.the plain language which it holds is this: 
thoſe are unworthy to be truſted with any 
power in the ftate, who refuſe to acknow- 
ledge the truth of that religious ſyſtem which 
is eſtabliſhed by law. As an evidence of 
. that acknowledgment, they 1 muſt attend on a 
_ ſolemn inſtitution according to the forms of 
the Church of England, and thoſe who can- 
not comply with this requiſition, are marked 
dut to their fellow citizens as unworthy of 
public truſt; and why ? not becauſe they are 
charged with any moral crime or mental in- 
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ety to give them an intereſi in its ſecurity, 
its freedom and it's honour, but becauſe they 
exereiſe a __ of private judgment, and 


capacity, or hold too mean a rank in ſoci- 


refuſe | 


Gs 5 
refuſe ann conſcience to adopt the religious 
creed which is ſupported by the ſtate ! Re- 
ligious Diſſent, therefore, is conſidered as a 
political crime, and by rendering its profeſ- 5 

ſors incapahle of being eligible to any office 
under the crown, which can confer either 
dignity or profit, by degrading them from 5 
that rank in ſociety which their talents, their 
„ integrity, and their fortune would entitle 
5 them to hold, the ſtate puniſhes their Diſ- 
ſent. Between a poſitive puniſhment and a ne- 
gative reſtraint, except in degree J confeſs 
my underſtanding is unable to diſcern the 
ſiſmalleſt diſtinction: That which excludes me 
from an office, and that which ſubjects me 
= toa poſitive evil agree-in this, that they. place 
me in a worſe ſituation than I ſhould other- 
wiſe have been. If from a principle of con- 
ſeience I am excluded from a lucrative. office 
which is open to perſons of a different per- 
ſuaſion, I ſuffer as much as if rennt | 
had impoſed on me a fine, equal to the ad- 
vantage I might have gained by the office ; 
nay, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe a caſe, i in which # 
negative reſtraints may be a ſeverer hardſhip 


: than thoſe v which 2 are 8 Eo —* The inter- 
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diftion of fire and water is not a poſitive 


puniſhment, yet the ſentence muſt be followed 


oy ban Pr, or n l Reverend 
71 Keſolvers 


- * Thoſe who are acquainted with the 1450 the Teſt 
Act know, that it was not intended originally to operate 


againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters; but an advantage was taken 


of the ſacrifice they made, by a treacherous and Tyranni- 8 


cal Court. | When William the IIId. aſcended the throne, 
in one of the earlieſt ſpeeches he delivered to his Parlia- 
ment, he expreſſed an earneſt hope, that ſuch alterations 


would be made in the law as would leave room for all his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, who were able and willing, to ſerye 
him; but the ſtrongeſt party in Parliament was not the 


party of the Court, and the deſire which the Monarch had 


expreſſed of union among all his Proteſtant ſubjects was 


entirely over- ruled. Some men of the foremoſt rank, for 
greatneſs of character, ſupported with unanſwerable rea- 


ſons, the ſentiments of their Soyereign.---One of their 
argnments is expreſſed as follows: Becaufe we cannot 


« ſee how it can conſiſt with the laws of God, common 


d equity, or the right of any free born ſubject, that any 
« one be puniſhed without a erime. If it be a crime not 


« to take the Sacrament according to the Church of Eng- 


« land@very one ought to be puniſhed for it, which nobody 


“ affirms, If it be no crime, thoſe who are capable, and 


© « thought fit for employment by the King, ought nat to be 
„ puniſhed with a law of excluſion, for not doing that 
« which is no crime to forbear.” At a conference be- 


tween the two Houſes of Parliament, on the ſubject of 


a bill 
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Nabe Alert that they 10 are warranted | 
by the experience of more than a century to 


expreſs their deſire, that theſe reſtraints may 
be continued; this is, certainly a very extra- 
ordinary argument to be adduced by gentle- 


men of ſuch ability and addreſs. If the ex- 
iſtence of any thing is a proof of its neceſſity 


and importance, it is an argument that may 


1. Sm ure to defend the continuance 


Ee 
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2 bill to nenen co ns; the whole Houſe 
of Peers expreſſed, in more emphatical language, their 
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5 condition; than to be put by law under an incapacity of 


ſerving his Prince and Country, and therefore nothing 
but a crime of the moſt deteſtable nature ought to put him 


under ſuch a difability. In the eye of the law, chis ca- 
paeity for the ſervice of the ſtate is a right of ſuch value, 
that excluſion from it is deemed a proper puniſhment for 
| ſome of the worſt of crimes. It is annexed to perjury, 
and a profligate breach of truſt : The fame puniſhment i is 
annexed to opinions, and opinions that are purely religious. 
It annexes it to the exerciſe of a right which the learned 
hBlackſtone emphatically declares, No time, no place, 
no es no au of Tone: can n poſhbly | 
| WR; 8 
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of any abſurdity or injuſtice, that has ever 
been adopted; except the peace and happi- 
neſs which has been enjoyed in this country 
can be proved to be derived from thieſe ob- 


noxious Teſts, their importance is only ſup- 


poſed, becauſe they are found to exiſt. To 
illuſtrate the weakneſs of this argument 


would be to inſult the plaineſt underſtand- 


ing: It is in the recollection of many! Dif: 


enters that this argument was adduced by 


the Eſtabliſhed Clergy, againſt our petition 


to parliament for relief from the ſubſcription 


to the articles of the church; Which was 


obtained on our third application in 1779. 
It was faid to be an attempt which was dan- 


gerous and hoſtile to the Eſtabliſhed Confti- 


tution : © That the experience of nearly a 
century had proved that the law which 
required us to ſubſcribe, was a wiſe and 
| Juſt proviſion for the ſafety of the ſtate; and 
vet the exemption, which the wiſdom and 
juſtice of parliament granted to our prayer, 
has neither endangered the emoluments of 
the Church or the ſafety of the State; and 
that more liberal toleration it extended to 


N is now Jufliied by the ſame or- 
| der 


der of men, by. which it was violently. op-= 

poſed:* - If there are ſome whoſe * 
ſtandings. are toò cautious to admit the ; juſ- | 
tice, of a general Principle, till its aka has 
3 confirmed by the evidence of fact, 


let this 7 be an inſtruction io n 
and their ſ cet for gr, f — 


* i 
* 8 * OY 


IV. That 


F 


* See he an Rafa 15 


'+ 80 nete have the Clergy deen Aeg 
8 « moderati ion, that they have frequently diſturbed 1 
A tion, by their affected alarm for the ſafety of the Church, 

e and perſecution is never to be apprehended as ſo near, as 
e when thoſe, who are actually er of power, cry out, 

& that they are in danger. - 

4 Since the acceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick, the 
« Church hath merited every praiſe, becauſe it has not been 
00 indulged i in its whims or imaginary fears. Since this 
time it has flouriſhed and improved. But bow? by 
| i cc toleration and moderate behaviour. And how have 
« theſe been produced? By the members of the Eſtabliſhed 
« Church: being forced to hear the arguments of the Diſ- 
< ſenters---by their being obliged to oppoſe argument to. 
« argument, inſtead of impoſing ſilence by the ſtrong 
F hand of power. Moderation, and indulgence to other 
5 ſects is equally conducive to the appineſs of man- 
king, and the ſafety of the Church. Add for that mmo- 


: 5 deration and liberality by which the Church has flou- 


ce riſhed 
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ef 
„IV. That it is no valid obzeclion to 


5 theſe TESTS, that they call in the Janttion 


n of religion to purpoſes mere h cibil. To 
16. ſecure allegiance to lawful government, 


certainty to the payment of its taxes and 


W 


« tributes, and veracity to legal teſtimo- 


* ny in its courts of judicature, are purpoſes 
merely civil: and yet they are ALL re- 
. quired and enforced under the eue 


bad en of an oath. 5 


2 "hed, . the two laſt rei ons 3 the HENS, is ſhe 


<« indebted to thoſe very. Diſſenters from whom ſhe e 


: « herſelf in th 


is. The Teſt Act was introduced to exclude the Papiſts, 
95 and them only, from office ; the Diſſenters cordially j join- 


ed in it, and conſented in their own excluſion ; thinking 
4 that a leſs evil than to leave the door open to Papiſts ; and 


« will the Church take advantage of their patriotiſm,” and 
convert what they conſented to as neceſſary for the gene- 
« ral ſafety of that time, into a perpetual excluſion againſt 
« themſelves ? Is it thus ſhe rewards the ſervice they have 
« done her in the day of her diſtreſs !” 
See Mr. Fox's 9 on the _ of on regler. 
ls > bt certain princighs which „78 b bes aw 2 
at one time have been rejected at another, "oO never 


Was there a time when a 1 was takes for cit! opini- 
ons, 


Anfaer. - 


"AIR 


E 


Anſwer. An oath is a civil inſtitution, ap- 


pointed by civil authority, as an awful ht 
of civil obligation. The Sacrament i is a re- 


ligious inſtitution, appointed by divine au- 
thority, for a purpoſe which is clear and 


| fpecific, to commemorate the life, the ſuf- 


ferings, and the death of Chriſt, The for- 
mer is a ſolemn pledge for my performance 


; of legal engagements, and is intended to ſe- 


cure my integrity as a citizen: The latter 


is deſigned to evidence the profeſſion, a and to 


enforce the principles and duties of a Chriſ- 
tian. If an oath had been appointed by the 


founder of our religion, to be adminiſtered 


D „„ in 


ons, in any caſe whatſoever; and this is of more import- 


ance than in matters of religion: But the Teſt Act is no 


protection to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, becauſe a man 
may conſcientiouſly receive the ſacrament in the Church of 


England, if he believes its articles, and acknowledges. n 


right in the civil magiſtrate to preſcribe doctrines of fait 2 


without being a friend to the Hierarchy. | 


One R on which has been urged by a noble 
Lo in favour of an excluſive Teſt, is that the Clergy 
are neglectful of their duty. I by no means can juſtit- 
th truth of the aſſertion ; but i it hews in what a laby- 
rinth of nonſenſe an acute man may be involved, when he 
lapours to maintain error by argument. 
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in our aſſemblies, by a N aries, 


as an evidence of religious profeſſion, and 
had this religious ſanction deen expreſsly al- 
lowed to be applicd as a qualification for 
civil and military offices 1 in. the ſtate, the ar- 


gument, from an expreſs: appointment: in one 
caſe, to a ſuppoſed. allowance in another, 


might have had ſome appearance of logical 
correctneſs, and have defended the civil 


application of a Chriſtian Rite; but as this 
is not the caſe, I think it is beyond the ſtretch - 
_ bf genius, however acute, to point out ſuch 


a reſemblance between theſe two inſtitutions, 


as will juſtify, by analogy, the Sacramental 


Teſt. 


V. That to infiſt upon natural claims 
to civil offices, is to advance a palpable 
abſurdity; becauſe no member of any ſo- 
ciety can have any civil rights, except 
ſuch as are conveyed to him 15 che Aus 
of. that ſociety.” 


ce 


* 


. 


ce 


oy 
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« 


0h 


Anſwer. The. Rensen Reſolvers ke 
created a refutable doctrine, by making g it 


their own. No Diſſenter ever aſſerted his 
natural claim to any * office; we only 
a aſſert, 


1 


aſſert, that no arbitrary iniſtitution ought to 
render us ineligible to any office, if the choice 
of our Sovereign ſhould appoint us to the 
truſt. An equal right to be eligible to an 
office, and an actual claim to be choſen to 
that office, are very different things. A 
« barriſter has no right to claim the ſitua- 
« tion of a judge, but every barriſter has a 
right to be deemed capable in law, of an 
e advancement to that ſituation, if his Ma- 
« jeſty ſhall name him to the office. No 
« ſoldier has a right to actual promotion, 2 
« -but every ſoldier has a right to be deemed 
capable in law of promotion, if his merits; 
in the eſtimation of his Sovereign, ſhall 
« entitle him to that honour,” I agree then 
with the Reverend Reſolvers, that to inſiſt | 
on a natural claim to civil offices would in- 


deed be abſurd ; "008 where is 5 this aſſertion 
| to he found $1) | 


The Teſt fav we N our e 
rights *; ſociety neceſſarily requires that 
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LY 
many natural rights ſhould be given up hut 
no encroachments ſhould be made on thoſe 
rights, by the laws, that are not neceſlary to 
the good of ſociety: The ſocial rights of 
man are thoſe natural rights whicn may with 
{: ifety and propriety be admitted into a tate 


of ſociety, and whenever the laws of any 


country infringe on theſe rights, they phe 
to be repealed. * 9 5 


The Reverend TIRE have ——_— 


the rights that may be enjoyed in ſociety, 
with the rights that are enjoyed. According 
to them, no man can have a claim to rights 
that are not actually allowed by! law ;. but if 
this be the caſe, a law once paſſed can ne- 
ver be oppoſed on the principles of right; 
and arbitrary power, when reeogniſed by 
law, as it was once in England, and till late- 
ly in F rance, muſt be eternal. What fay 


i, you to this, ye enlightened heroes of free- 


dom! 


2 


« Bod” np of at 5 government. The Teſt 90 Cor- 


* poration Acts inflict penalties and deprivations on the 


« exerciſe of ſocial rights, and oute therefore to be re- 
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3 « VI. That as. the Diſſe nters do not ſuf: 
er, or even alledge that they ſuffer, any 
FE reſtraints on their religious a laber ties, it 18 
<« evident that their preſent deſign (which 
indeed ſome of their leaders openly a- 
vo) is a conteſt ſor the poſſeſſion / the 
= v7 civil offices of: the ſtate. | But we concei ve 
1 « that thoſe. offices are to be conſidered 

Only as TRUSTS. for the benefit of the fate, 
and therefore that they ought not to be 
cCconfided to thoſe: who teſtify their 4: iſ- 
* affedtion. to AE by their aver on to 1 
66 e eee oe 3 dt. ?” 


4 . is \ founded « on a manly 
able miſtake. From whence. the Rev, Re. 
ſolvers derived their knowledge of our prin- 
ciples, I am at a loſs to determine ; but, as 
I have a more extenſive acquaintance: with 
Diſſenters than probably their ſituations have 
enabled them to obtain, I ſhall take the li- 
WN of correcting the miſtake ; and, I aſſure 


them 
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them, that Proteſtant Diſſenters will | never 
conſider themſelves in the full poſſeſſion of 


religious freedom, till every negalive, as well 
as every poſitive reſtraint is removed from 
the exerciſe of their religion. And if a calm 


and peaceable aſſertion of their equal rights 


muſt be termed a conteſt for civil offices in 
the ſtate, they think it is a conteſt which it 


would be as diſhonourable for them to re- 


linquiſh as it is for their adverſaries to main- 
tain. If, by averſion to the eſtabliſhments 


of our country (cautiouſly expreſſed i in the 
plural) be meant a diſaffection to its civil 
conſtitution, this is a charge which every 
Diſſenter will repel with ſcorn. © Our loy- 
e alty is as pure, our affection as generous, 
« our exertions as liberal, and our attach- 


«© ment to the conſtitution of our country: as 
* enlightened and ardent as any of its moſt 


<« honoured ſubjects can juſtly boaſt.” If 3 
by eſtabliſhments be meant the conſtitution 


of the Church, though we cannot ſubſcribe 
to her. religious Creed, our oppoſitioa to 


her 00006 N Thus been ge rational and 


= 
To 
* 


the maſk. of religion, nor do we aſpire to 
13 To 415; Vine 


e 


LE. 2 2 


1 


* 


J x 27 4 

* honour or 8 che can beſtow-; 
and till her doctrines and her forms of diſci- 
pline are proved eſſential to our civil conſti- 
tution, our claim to a ſhare in its honours 
and i its offices of truſt remain de ae. 


cc VII. ＋ at ahhoughs we hold. ſacred: 
7 the rights of private conſcience, and re- 
« gard with Chriſtian, charity thoſe who. 
* through its dictates myſtakenty.(as we be- = 
 lieve), reject the terms of our communi- 
on; yet we. conſider. that very plea of 
conſcience as an inſuperable objection 
to their admiſſion into the ciuil offices * 
the ſtale. For where the ſeparation of any 
| Chriſtians from the eſtabliſhed com- 
munion is made, becauſe the terms of that. 
communion are held to be Anſul, ſuch ſepa- | 
ratiſts would not be juſtifiable, on any 
conſiſtent principles, if they did not ex- 
ert all the power and authority which 
the poſſeſſion of civil offices might confer, 
in order to ſubſtitute their own tenets and 
terms of communion in the place of thoſe of © 
the eſtabli 1/kment; in which, however; they 
could! not t ſucceed, but by the deſtructon 
of 
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* of our Preſent « conflitution; in church and 


Anſuer In this reſolution, Ps conſtience 


we have urged | as a plea for our Keparation 
from the Church, is adduced | as an argument 
to oppoſe our claim. Admit the Diffenters 
into -office, and, becauſe they are men of 
principle, they will overturn the Church ; 


but whatever our inclination may be to de- 


moliſh a fabric we are not ſuſpected to ad- 
mire; yet, if we were relieved from the Teſt 


=» 


and Corporation Acts, we ſhould | gain. no ad- 


ditional power to accompliſh this purpoſe : E 
We ſhould only become eligible to an office, 
but the actual choice of any candidate who 


might ſolicit for the office, would be determined 
either by the King or a majority who are 


friends to the eſtabliſhment ; and thoſe who 


aſſented to this reſolution, ſeem not to have 


eonſidered that any alteration in the Efta- 
bliſhed Syſtem of this country, whether ec- 


cleſiaſtical or civil, muſt originate, not with 


exciſemen, officers, or juſtices of. peace, but 


with the legiſlature, into which there is no 


Tel "Conformity to n on Fadiniffion. 
But 


1 0 


But t happily for us, the preſent æra, the moſt 
enlightened in the hiſtory of man, enables 

us to oppoſe to an imaginary evil, and an ar- 

—_ gument founded on conjecture, the inſtruc- 
| tion of example, and the evidence of fe. 
Whatever ap prehenſions, real or pretended, 

; KF may be formed in the minds, either of the 
6 intereſted or the timid; of danger ariſing ko 
. ® the eſtabliſhment; from admitting Diſſenters 

. = into offices of truſt, the experience of Scot- 
„ land, Ireland, America, France, Germany, 
and Holland, is an anſwer to them all; It 
is aſſerted that · if we are men of eonſiſtent 
. principles, we muſt exert the power which 
civil offices may confer, to ſubſtitute our own 
tenets and terms of communion, in the place 
of thoſe of the eſtabliſhment®.” In the mind 
of an advocate for eſtabliſned ſyſtems, impo- 
ſition and terms of communion are ſo con- 
meien n ere that when wy contem- 
IN 554 7 35 e n 8 k 8 


WELL 


this the PUT TAY WI 
only be juſtified on the ſuppoſition that it is agrecable to 
the ſentiments: of the majority, If the majority of the 
& people of England ſhould ever be for the-abolition of 
_ * the Eſtabliſhed Church, then it ought to be Nithed.“ 
See Mr, Fox's 2ponen: 
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which muſt aer tortured the fa 


mould not have been unacquainted viz. 


1 go ] 


plates Waste ire level che Jihad is/natu- 
rally — hat which he has experienced 
in his own fect, he naturally: conſidets . 
Aas as the character of another, and even 
to belong to ¶ Mriſtianity itſeſ. Had I not 
been told, however, that when once a man 
is determined to believe the very abſurdity 
1 an opinion confirms him in his faith, 4 
ſhould endeavour to chaſe the er ee 
Reverend Reſolvers, by the declaration of 
2 truth, with which, as learned men, they 


That we have no common ſyſtem of te- 
nets, nor have our ſocieties any terms of 
communion to impoſe upon their members. 
One is our maſter, even Chriſt, and what- 
ever reverence we may feel for the opinions 
ightened brethren, it is only 
to our reverence for truth. 
We believe the bible to contain the religion 
of Proteſtants, and the right of e judg- 
ment, which juſtified à ſeparatio 
Romiſi Church, is tlie 
Diſſent the eſtabliſhment of this king- 


dom; 2 as we aſſert univerſally the right 
n - of 


ing, to ary eſtabliſhment -whick 
conſummate: genius 
deviſe, we are of all men 


the moſt 
man has 
e-moſt 
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* them too much eaſe, ſo a wiſe. government 
W, t truſt them with too little . 
It 1 
An. The only poſition backs is 5 deſerv- 
ing of remark. in this Reſolution, is that | 
which appears at the concluſion of the ſen- 
tence; and the attention it commands, is not 
from the ſtrength or novelty of the doctrine, 
but from the delicacy and caution with which 
it is expreſſed, as a good government gan- 
not give them too much eaſe, ſo a ne go- 
warme cannot truſt them with too little 
power.“ 10 colour over a principle which 
reaſon is unable to defend, requires a com- 
manding power over all the ſhades of lan- 
guage. Perſecution is a term of unpopu- 
lar eſtimation, and therefore, when! it is the 
intention of a writer to inſinuate the idea 
which it formerly expreſſed, a phraſeology 
is adopted, which a plain underſtanding is 
hardly able to comprehend. The phraſe 
to which I allude, will, I know be Juſti- 
fied by that diſtinction between negative 
reſtraints and poſitive puniſhment, which is 
eontroverted above. But if the Witer c ol» | 
this fentence, and thoſe; who have given it 
the len of their names, had come forward 3 
= — 9 


* * 
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NR directly wich an aſſertion, that perſecution 6 
is neceſſary to à certain point, we ſhould 
have thought more highly of their candour, 
and not have entertained a. worle o mon. 
5 of their Chriſtian  meekneſs,* BS. 1 
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Pio ce above obſervations, 2 hope i it 
will be evident to an unprejudiced mind, 
that Teſts of babe as in their principle | 
they ſubvert the firſt rights of nature, which 
the obligations of ſociety do ng require 
us to renounce, as they are unfriendly to 
the progreſs of knowledge and virtuous im- 
provement, they muſt be oppoſed by every | 
generous maxim of an enlightened age.— 
Reaſon unfettered by reſtraint and left to 
its own operations, is like a copious ſtream, 
brilliant in proſpect, and fruitful in its 
courſe ; while that dull uniformity which 
| reſtriction may create, is like a ſtagnant 
7 water which taints the atmoſ] ſphere YIONS 
1 ferdliging the oil. Re Ce ek 
YH „ has e 
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* Thee er of Wärringto n. is more 1 on : 

| this ſubject: he tells you fairly, that he is alarmed for his 
living, and pports the doctrine of an Inquifi- 
tion without equivocation, See his ſermon on the ech 
of January. | 
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But if theſe Teſts ſerve to tempt men to 
hypocriſy by the proſpect of emoluments and 
honours ; if they deny to the enlightened 
and the honeſt, an opportunity of ſerving 
their country in thoſe ſtations to which their 
talents are adapted; if they engender among 
the members of a ſtate, animoſity, bigotry, 
and ſuſpicion, no wiſe or good government : 
can long fuffer them 'to conſtitute a part of - 
d ſyſtem. Let-men be eclaſſed 
in ſocie il ee according to their ſpeculative 
opinions, but to the level to which their a- 
bilities and their virtues will enable them to 
aſcend, Let the operations of reaſon be un- 
fettered, either by poſitive or negative re- 
ſtraints, and no injury will, or ever can be 
ſuſtained by any Seen that is friendly 
to the happineſs of man. Teſts of confor- 
mity and other reſtrictions on the liberty of 
conſcience, operate like inſults, they degrade 
the mind in its on eſteem, and force it to 
recover its level ; and from hence have ariſen 
thoſe diſorders in ſociety which have furniſh- 
ed to the hiſtorian a theme of eloc ent de- 
ſeription, and to the moraliſt à Pic of pa- 
: thetic lamentation. e 


* 2 . 
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ndour to charge any body. of men with 
thoſe. abſurdities in opinion, or thoſe extra- 
| vagancies in practice, by which their anceſ- 
tors may have been diſtinguiſhed. Before 
the minds of men are enlarged by thoſe com. 
ptehenſive views of policy and religion, which 
can only be acquired by an impartial atten- 
tion to firſt and general principles, their 
conduct i is more influenced by the impulſe of 
paſſion than the deciſions of reaſon; more by 
thoſe prejudices which reſult from education, 
connections, and habit, than a liberal regard 
for truth and juſtice. The tyranny of power 
engenders reſiſtance in the oppreſſed; and the 
ruder paſſions, when rouſed into action , Ope- 
rate like patriotiſm ; henee that violent con- 
tention which was maintained by our anceſ- 
tors againft a lawleſs author ĩty both in church 
and ſtate, | Meaſures which at firſt were 
ſuggeſted by reſentment, were afterwards a- 
dopted upon principle; and the ſtruggle they 
ſupported, and the generous facrifices they 
made, temwecompliſh” the glorious plan of 
fi reedom, will command the reſpect of a 
grateful poſterity; Honourable would it have 
been to 1 memory, had they judged of 
what 


„ 

what was due to the rights of others; with 
that ſuperior genius which directed them to 
decide, and animated them to ſupport, what 
was due to their own ; but the. feelings of 

reſentment for nents oppreſſion, united 
with that bigotry which is generated by ig- 
norance, prevented them from diſcerning 
what, to the mind of a modern philoſopher, _ 
or an enlightened patriot, may appear with 
the ſimplicity of an axiom. Reaſon is the 
gift of heaven--knowledge is the fruit of ex- 
perience-and it is only when the mind is 
enlarged from prejudice, by a liberal and at- 
tentive contemplation of the nature and re- 
lations of man, that the principles of uni- 
verſal toleration will be found to prevail: 
Nor ſhall we fail to regard the virtues of our 
anceſtors with reverence, and their errors 
with candour, when we reflect, that by many 
at this enlightened period, the principles of 
public freedom and the rights of man, are nei- 
ther comprehended in ſpeculation nor main- 
tained in practice. Odious and ungenerous 
diſtinctions are till countenancags by law, 
which juſtice ; and found policy, when they 
are impartially conſulted, will Monger ſuf- 
| fer 
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© to 150. A more enlightened FD 
and a more mild and generous ſpirit, cheriſh- 
ed by religion and Philoſophy, may ſhudder 
at the remembrance of thoſe laws bona in- 
flicted direclſy a puniſhment on r 0 
pinions, and conducted ma an honeſt ei- 
And yet the fame A are rr in 
ſupp ort of an excluſive Teſt, which have 
ever been employed to juſtify the horrors 
of a Popiſh or Proteſtant inquiſition. The 
ſpirit of perſecution is awed by the ſpirit 
of the times; and the feelings of a humane 
and generous heart will not permit men to 
execute what the theory of their under 
ſtandings tends directly to ſupport. In a 
country which boaſts of its civilization and 
freedom, we exhibit the remarkable exam— 
ple of a people degraded and puniſhed 
without the i imputation of offence; but the 
voice of truth and juſtice will at laſt be 
heard; and though our application to Par- 
liament has again Tek rejected. (and not a 
cee eed,) „) yet, 1 for the Böndaf of our 
country we might have been elated with 
ſucceſs, we certainly ſhall not be depreſſed 
'F by 
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by defeat; we ſhall till endeavour, by firm, 
temperate, and conſtitutional meaſures, to 


accompliſh a repeal of the Sacramental 


Teſt; and, without regarding the terrots 
of the weak or the clamours of the ſel- 
fiſh, we ſhall leave it to be determined by 
a 'generous and enlightened nation, whe- 
ther we are influenced by a turbulent am- 


bition, and a ſpirit of factious reſiſtance to 
legal inſtitutions, or by a juſt and honour- 


able purpoſe of obtaining the reſtitution of | 
our violated rights. 


I SR o * 


A ar eech character compre- 
hab not only the integrity that will not 


infringe on the rights of others, but a ſpirit 
that wilt not ſubmit to the uſurpation of 
its own ; and whether it belongs to an in- 


dividual, or a community, it is the . 


tion of Peace, of honour, and of lafety. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Fron a Hy attention to the ſpeech 
which Mr. Pitt 1s faid to have deliver- 
ed in Parliament (March 2d), againſt a re- 
peal of the Teſt Laws, it appears, that the 
grand objection, on which he reſted his op- | 
poſition, was the danger to be apprehended 
from any innovation; ſo faid the 7ew to 


Chriſt, and the Heathen to his followers ; ſo 


ſay the diſciples of Mahomet in Turkey, and 
the worſhippers of the Lama in Thibet; ſo 
ſaid the Hierarchy of Rome, when Luther 
boldly oppoſed the concluſions of reaſon to 
the deciſions of authority, There is no- 
maxim that has ever been more fondly em- 
braced by the tyranny, the folly, and the in- 
dolence of man, than the danger of adopting 
innovations. Had our anceſtors defended 
this doctrine with the ſame uniform energy 
with which it has been ſupported by the elo- 

quence of two Britiſh Senators in the 18th 
century, our prieſts would, at this moment, 
have been Pruids, and the followers of a 
8 
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pure and benevolent :oflitation would be 


proſtrate before the bloody altars of Thor 
and Woden. Another objection of Mr. Pitt's 
to a repeal of the Teſt, ariſes from the dan- 


ger of committing power to Diſſenters :— 


This is ſurely a very extraordinary argument 
to be urged by a man who has expreſſed his 
admiration of their integrity and their ta- 
lents; and the inſinuation it conveys, with- 
out any poſitive charge againſt their princi- 


Ples or their manners, is indirect defamation. | 


& Omnia formidant, formidantur tyranni.” 


The * of his ſpeech ſeems to late 
been an amplification of thoſe arguments, 
which I hope are ſufficiently obviated in the 
above remarks. To repeal the Teſt, it ſeems, 
would diſſolve the alliance between the 


Church and State. Had this country a na- 

tional church interwoven with its civil con- 
ſtitution before the Teſt Act was framed ? 
Was the Teſt Act originally deſigned to ex- 
clude Proteſtant Diſſenters from offices of 


truſt ? Was not their excluſion a temporary, 
though a generous ſacrifice to public expe- 
diene ? Have the Diſſenters, ſince the Teſt 
Act 


=. 

Act was adopted, diſcovered any thing in 
their principles, or their manners, to juſtify: 
its extenſion to them? Has the Sacramental 
Teſt been aboliſhed in any country where it 
once exiſted, and where this ſuppoſed alli- 
ance continues to exiſt, without the alliance 
Having ſuſtained any injury! N | 


Mr. Pitt, by anſwering theſe 3 like 
an honeſt man, will give an anſwer to him- 
ſelf. But whatever power the Church may 
be allowed to poſſeſs from its alliance with 
the State, he muſt either be an imprudent ad- 
vocate, or a treacherous foe, who ſhall aſſert 
that oppreſſion is neceſſary to its exiſtence: 

Truth appeals to the underſtanding; error is 
propagated by force; and the power that aſ- 
ſerts a right to di ſable for opinions, alerts a 
* to exlerminate for opinions. | 


The Hiſtory of this ſtateſman will furniſh 
an inſtruction to his ſucceſſors of the danger 
of miſtaking capacity, for knowledge; of ea- 
gerly preſſing into the firſt offices of ſtate, 

while the talents are yet but in bloſſom--- 
and the importance of connecting addreſs 


and facility in buſineſs with a grand compre- 
henſive 
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henſive view "of thoſe firſt and 98811 prin- 
ciples, from which the improvement and 
happineſs of civil 1 muſt be ultimately 


derived. 


The frantic Jeblarkaline of Mr. AY on 
the repeal of the Teſt, and the revolution in 
France; his violent cenſures, which have 
neither dignity nor moderation; (if there are 
a few who, through the partiality of private 
friendſhip, are not yet diſpoſed publicly to 
queſtion the integrity of a man, who once 

affecting to be the friend of freedom, now 
comes forward with his honeſt and deliberate 
opinion, that all ſocial rights have their ſource 
u, and may be juſtly controulable by poſitive 
law, *) they muſt at leaſt allow that they afford 
an example to contradict a propoſition, which, 
by long experience, has grown into credit 
that a power of comparing our ideas, and 
qiſtinguiſhing between truth and falſhood, 
will gradually become more comprehenſive 
and clear, as the fervours of fancy thall ſub⸗ 
bde—Mr. Burke, in this inſt: ance, violates 
| 255 | the 
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| | | Ine beautiful theory of Mr. Hobbes, and Muley- 


Molock, Emperor of Mozocco. 
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the n of age—---his imagination. is 
aclive, while his e is extintt. 5 


The hiſtory of Mr. Burke is ; really a cu- 
ul of its kind. We have ſeen him at 
one time directing the moſt virulent invec- 
tives againſt the perſon of his Sovereign ; at 
another, with all his mother's ſoftneſs, weep- 
ing at the remembrance of his generous vir- 
tue; at one time preſenting the ſhield of 
his eloquence to guard the groſſeſt pecula. 
tion from public juſtice ; at another, exerting | 
the whole ſtrength of his faculties to expoſe 
it to the vengeance of his country. To the 
extent and brilliancy of his genius every man 
of taſte will pay a tribute of applauſe ; but 
what are we to think of his wiſdom? Or, 
has he not hazarded ſomething infinitely 
more important than the character of his un- 
derſtanding ? His imagination has given him 
an unlimitted command over the moſt beau- 
tiful images, both in nature and in art; but 
deficient in thoſe powers which ſhould direct 
the operation, and controul the excurſions of 
fancy, though his eloquence has ſometimes 
arreſted the attention of the Houſe, it has 
(dom 


ſeldom been heard with conviction; the 
coruſcations of lightening may pleaſe by their 
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novelty, their ſplendour, and their beauty, 


but the ſteady light of Heaven guards us 
from danger, and conducts us on our way. 
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